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BELGIAN KEY ECONOMIC INDICATORS 


In billions of current U.S. dollars unless noted otherwise 


Forecast 
Income/Production/Employment 1988 1989 1990 1991 


Population (1,000s) 9,876 9,928 9,928 9,928 
GNP (nominal) 154.5 156.7 199.1 199.2 
GDP per capita (dollars) 15,643 15,866 20,160 20,170 
GNP (%) 4.5 4.0 3.7 2.7 
Industrial Production (1975=100) 113.4 117.5 122.8 124.4 
Labor Force (1,000s) 4,221 4,229 4,251 4,256 
Unemployment (avg. % for year) 10.1 8.3 8.0 8.2 
Average Hourly Wage (1975=100) 219.0 219.0 223.0 229.0 
Government Deficit as % of GNP -7.8 -6.5 -6.0 -5.6 


Money and Prices 


Money Supply: Ml 33.79 $3.47 39.67 
Public Debt 169.6 171.9 229.26 


Foreign Debt 29.01 27.30 17.83 
Reserve Money 4.7 11.2 N.A. 
Average Discount Rate (%) 7.0 9.2 10.2 
Inflation (CPI; %) 1.9 2.6 3.0 
Wholesale Prices (WPI; %) 1.3 5.7 3.5 
Average Exchange Rate BF/$ 36.81 39.43 34.28 


Merchandise Trade Balance/Balance of Payments (*) 


Exports (FOB) 91.9 100 119.9 
Exports to U.S. 4.351 4.351 4.368 
Exports to EEC 65.721 74.29 89.64 

Imports (CIF) 92.2 98.5 122.8 
Imports from U.S. 7.281 8.541 10.314 
Imports from EEC 65.602 72.79 83.38 

Merchandise Trade Balance -0.274 1.5 -2.9 
With U.S. -3.090 -4.190 -5.946 
With EEC 0.120 i.S 6.5 

Service Balance 2.26 2.22 3.12 

Current Account Balance 3.64 or | 4.48 

Terms of Trade (% chg. year ago) -0.2 0.7 0.3 


*Statistics are for the Belgium-Luxembourg Economic Union (BLEU) . 


Main exports to the United States (1990): Diamonds, Passenger motor vehicles, 
petroleum products, photographic/cinematographic supplies, tractors, 
construction equipment. 

Main imports from the United States (1990): Tobacco, aircraft, coal, diamonds, 
combustion engines, automatic data processing equipment. 


Sources: Banque Nationale de Belgique, Institut National de Statistique, 
Ministry of Economic Affairs, IMF and OECD 





SUMMARY 


The Belgian economy, which got off to a difficult start in 
1991, was recovering its stroke at the halfway mark--spurred 
mainly by a restoration in business confidence following the 
quick end to the Gulf crisis and a substantial increase in 
Belgian exports to a reunified Germany to help in the economic 
revitalization in the east. Even though exports to Germany are 
expected to shift down a gear in the second half of this year 
because of decreasing German expenditures on developmental 
projects in the east in the June-December period, the Belgian 
economy is expected to perform well in 1991. Real GNP growth 
will be about 2.7 percent, inflation about 3 percent, and the 
current account surplus 1.2 to 2.0 percent of GNP. The Belgian 
franc is likely to remain strong, due largely to strict 
monetary policy. 


The Belgian unemployment figure of 8.7 percent in 1990, 
slightly below the EC average, masks considerable differences 
between Wallonia and Flanders, the country’s two main regions. 
In Wallonia, unemployment is more of a structural nature, while 
in Flanders it closely tracks with developments in the business 
cycle and is only half of that in Wallonia. 


Belgium’s increases in unit labor costs in the business sector 
in 1990 were far below those recorded in Italy, the United 
Kingdom, Austria, Finland, Greece, Portugal, Spain and 
Sweden--but slightly above those registered in Germany, France, 
the Netherlands, and Norway. In part, this was due to the 
recent good performance of the Belgian franc within the 
European Monetary System (EMS). Although Belgium’s 
competitiveness within the EC-12 remains above average, it is 
slipping slightly compared with its major trading partners, 
especially Germany, France and the Netherlands. Overall, 
however, Belgium ranked first in 1990 within the EC-12 in terms 
of rates of return on capital in the business sector; it is 
expected to maintain or increase that lead in 1991. 


The good performance in the EMS was caused by a closer linkage 
of the Belgian franc to the German mark, the reduction of the 
withholding tax, and the abolition of the double exchange 
market last year. Further, the Belgian Treasury and the 
National Bank have instituted a number of innovative financial 
instruments, which are attracting increasing attention from 


abroad. The Belgian bond market in particular is doing quite 
well. 


On the budgetary side, the government deficit is projected at 
5.8 percent of GNP for 1991. Although still high, the figure 
has been declining in recent years from a peak of 11.4 percent 
in 1982 and is slowly approaching the EC 1990 average of 3.7 
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percent. The burden of interest payments on the outstanding 
domestic debt continues to be a major problem for the Belgian 
Government, which actually would have a budget surplus if it did 
not have to pay so much interest on debt accumulated over the 
last decade. 


CURRENT ECONOMIC SITUATION AND TRENDS 


Economy decelerating: The Belgian economy performed well in 1990, 
with real GNP growth of 3.7 percent, against 2.9 percent for the 
European Community (EC) as a whole. For the third year in 
succession, Belgium exceeded the EC growth average. Belgium ran 
a current account surplus of 2.1 percent of GNP, down from 2.2 
percent and 2.3 percent in 1989 and 1988, respectively. The 
slippage in the current account balance in 1990 was tempered by 
dynamic sales to Germany on account of reunification. During the 
last quarter of 1990, Belgian exports to Germany increased by 30 
percent over the same quarter in 1989, with sales of passenger 
cars in particular flourishing. However, Belgian exports to the 
United Kingdom and France declined as those countries’ economies 
weakened. Growth in investment also slowed in 1990 (9 percent in 
1990 vs. 16.3 percent in 1989), but its contribution to GNP 
growth was still substantial. 


The Gulf crisis had both salutary and dampening effects on the 
Belgian economy in 1990. The unexpected drop in oil prices 
brought down the inflation rate to 2.9 percent by April 
1991--fully 1 percentage point below what it had been prior to 
the start of developments in the Gulf. On the other hand, Gulf 
developments triggered a recruitment freeze as businesses adopted 
a wait-and-see attitude. The result was a substantial increase 
in unemployment. It is expected that the restoration in business 
confidence following the quick end in the Gulf crisis will inject 
new momentum into the economy. This is dependent on two key 
factors--an increase in corporate investment and economic 


recovery among Belgium’s trading partners to help revive Belgian 
exports. 


Skill shortages, despite high unemployment: The unemployment 
rate, which had been going down since 1987, stabilized towards 
the end of 1990, as business adopted a hiring freeze. Over 60 
percent of Belgium’s 430,000 unemployed have been without work 
for more than two years. The Employment Ministry’s policy is to 
retrain these hard core unemployed by teaching them new 
marketable skills. Despite the large number of unemployed, a 
shortage of skilled workers in certain sectors such as 
metalworking and engineering is generating a measure of wage 
growth throughout the economy. 


Competitiveness: With 70 percent of its GNP generated by 
exports, Belgium has instituted a mechanism to safeguard its 
competitiveness in the world markets. The 1989 Act to Safeguard 
Competitiveness mandates the Central Council of the Economy 
(CCE), a representative body consisting of employer federations 
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and unions, to review periodically Belgium’s competitive position 
worldwide. 


The appraisal criteria for the CCE include six variables: export 
performance, wage costs, financial costs, energy costs, the trend 
of gross fixed business investment, and R&D expenditure as a 
percentage of GNP. These criteria are expressed in relative 
terms, that is, by comparing them with those of Belgium’s main 
trading partners. The act stipulates that competitiveness is 
threatened if there is a deterioration in export performance and 
at least one of the other appraisal variables. 


The CCE is required to take action within one month if the 
country’s competitive position appears to be threatened. Action 
may include collective wage agreements or recommendations that 
the government undertake certain cost-related measures, such as 


curbs on incomes or steps to ease the tax burden and financial 
costs of the business sector. 


The council in March 1991 was divided on Belgium’s current 
competitive position. According to the employers federation, 
Belgium’s competitiveness had eroded during the past few months, 
as shown by two indicators--wages and market shares, both 
measured against Belgium’s seven main trading partners. Union 
representatives disagreed, claiming that some of the underlying 
trends were still based upon worst-case Gulf War scenarios. 
Nonetheless, "triggering" criteria for the application of the law 
were met. Whether the government will intervene, especially ina 
year when national elections may take place, is uncertain. 


Financial market reform: The main reason for the loss in export 
competitiveness was the strength of the Belgian franc (BF) within 
the EMS over the past 12 months. This strength was derived in 
part from a number of important financial market reforms 
introduced by the government. 


The franc’s linkage to the German Mark (DM) within the EMS, 
officially announced in June 1990, made the Belgian currency one 
of the strongest within the EMS. This strong currency policy 
seeks to reduce imported inflation. The move also contributed 
substantially to the reduction of the short-term interest rate 
differential between the BF and the DM. The difference even 
swung occasionally in favor of Belgium, without affecting the 
ranking of the BF within the EMS. 


The reduction of the withholding tax on interest income from 25 
to 10 percent, which went into effect on March 1, 1990, 
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contributed to a large surplus in the balance of private sector 
capital transactions of the Belgium-Luxembourg Economic Union 
(BLEU). For the 12 months ending September 1990 --the latest 
period for which figures are available-- the surplus of the BLEU 
private sector capital transactions totalled BF 302.5 billion 
(1990 average BF/US$ exchange rate: 33.41); this compares with a 
deficit of BF 129.1 billion for the 12 months ending September 
1989. The National Bank of Belgium (NBB) has recently published 
statistics which show how BF-denominated savings assets have come 
back into favor with Belgian residents, both individuals and 
companies, aS a consequence of this tax reduction. The bank’s 
statistics also show a strong shift from savings accounts to 
bonds, medium-term notes and deposits of over one year. As a 
consequence of the closer BF-DM linkage and reduction of the 
withholding tax, Belgium posted a capital account surplus in 
1990, the first in 30 years. 


In January 1991, the NBB introduced a large-scale reform of its 
monetary instruments. It now intervenes in money markets through 
a broad range of instruments, including advances to financial 
institutions (loan tender system), repurchase agreements and 
other open-market operations, and the settlement of end-of-day 
balances. As a consequence, the yield on the traditional 
three-month Treasury certificates has lost its significance as 
the major indicator of monetary policy. The NBB’s interest rate 
policy must now be determined by keeping constant track of the 
interest rates at which the bank intervenes in the money market. 
This renewed array of financial instruments requires the smooth 
running of a secondary market in treasury certificates through 
which the NBB can influence money market liquidity at any time by 
either buying or selling such certificates. The NBB entrusted 
this task to a group of 14 primary dealers (banks). Their task 
is to promote the placement of treasury and government bonds 
while ensuring that this paper can be traded easily. 


Budget deficit converging to European average: The 1990 budget 
deficit equaled 5.9 percent of GNP, against 3.7 percent for the 
EC average. For 1991, the deficit target is 5.8 percent of GNP. 
While the government managed to reduce non-interest expenditures 
by more than 1 percentage point of GNP, it faces a large domestic 
debt equal to almost 120 percent of GNP, which was run up mostly 
in the late 1970s and early 1980s. The government managed to 
stabilize and slowly reduce the overall net debt/GNP ratio from a 
high of 124 percent of GNP in 1988 to 120.4 percent of GNP by 
1990. Further progress is likely to be slow, due to high 
European interest rates and the large amount of short- and 
medium-term debt. 


Part of the success of the gradual decline of the federal budget 
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deficit can be attributed to the Regional Devolution Act of 1988, 
whereby Belgium’s regions and communities were granted 
substantial budgetary expenditure autonomy, but only limited 
fiscal revenue autonomy. By not matching the fiscal resources to 
the devolved responsibilities, the Federal Government in effect 
passed on part of the budget austerity burden to the regions and 
communities, which in turn were forced to rely on borrowings. 
These borrowings, however, are not covered by a Federal 
Government guarantee. 


The continued decline in public investment could become an 
impediment to private investment and economic growth in the 
medium term. The need to repair and improve the country’s 
infrastructure could force the Belgian Government to raise more 
revenue, in particular through corporate taxes. Corporate tax 
revenue has not risen with GNP growth since 1989, and there is a 
general consensus within the Government of Belgium that this 
issue needs to be tackled expeditiously. Even though the 
theoretical corporate tax rate is now 39 percent, the average 
effective rate is closer to 26 percent, according to a recent 
study by the Ministry of Finance. 


The government may try to broaden the tax base by simplifying or 
eliminating a wide range of tax deductions and credits available 
to corporations. To allow the corporate world to make serious 
medium-term planning without being hindered by constant changes 
in the tax regime, the NBB Governor has proposed a kind of tax 
convention, whereby the firms, in exchange for a minimum tax, 
would be taxed in accordance with the evolution of the business 
cycle. The proposal is still very controversial (especially the 
minimum tax issue) and debate on the proposal is likely to 
continue throughout 1991. 


IMPLICATIONS FOR THE UNITED STATES 


Despite its small size --population 10 million-- Belgium is the 
United States’ 10th largest market worldwide and fifth largest in 
Western Europe. 


Total U.S. exports to Belgium have soared from $6.1 billion in 
1987 to $10.4 billion in 1990. These figures include reexports 
from Belgium of U.S. imports. The U.S. trade surplus with 
Belgium in 1990 was $6 billion, more than the U.S. trade surplus 
with the entire European Community. 


Belgium’s potential for the sale of U.S. goods and services is 
based on three principal factors: it can be an end-market unto 
itself; a test market for pan-European marketing; and, last but 


not least, a major gateway for reexport to the rest of Europe and 
other markets. 


Several factors are combining to enhance even more Belgium’s 
potential for U.S. exports in both the near and long terms. 
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o EC 1991. The scheduled transformation by end-1992 of the 
12-nation European Community (EC) into one giant unified market 
of 323 million customers. With its long history of openness to 
international trade, Belgium may be counted upon to improve its 
well-deserved track record as a successful gateway and 
transshipment point to European and other markets. 


o German Reunification. As a supplier country, Belgium stands 
to benefit --even if intermittently-- from the increase in the 

export of goods and services required to help modernize Eastern 
European economies. 


o B= Big Business. The "B" in Belgium stands for Big 

Business. There are over 1,100 U.S. firms already established in 
Belgium. Of 29 U.S. states with offices in Europe, 13 are in 
Belgium. U.S. corporate investment nears $6 billion. 


o Consumers’ Attitudes. Belgian consumers have international 
tastes, enjoy a comfortable level of disposable income, and are 


known for their lack of bias for or against goods from specific 
countries. 


For the above reasons --and more-- U.S. firms should keep the 
opportunities of selling both through as well as to Belgium. 


Agriculture Trade Opportunities: U.S. agricultural and forest 
product exports to the BLEU in 1990 dropped to $501 million from 
$562 million a year earlier. Soybeans account for more than 
one-quarter of total U.S. agricultural exports to Belgium. The 
EC’s double price system with variable import levies on most 
agricultural commodities remains a significant trade barrier for 
U.S. products. Recently, differences in approach to meat 
inspection in the EC and the United States have led to the 


cut-off of exports of most livestock products from the United 
States to the EC. 


Trade opportunities in Belgium exist for quality bulk products 
such as soybeans, forest products, long grain rice, hard wheat, 
corn gluten feed (CGF), tobacco, raw cotton and horsemeat. The 
commodity group with the greatest near-term growth potential is 
probably forest products, particularly American hardwoods. Niche 
markets for gourmet products and seasonal fresh produce are 
promising areas for expanded U.S. exports. Financial support for 
the promotion of high-value generic food products such as wine, 
frozen foods, fruits and nuts, and freshwater fish is available 
through the Market Promotion Program (MPP) of the Foreign 
Agricultural Service, U.S. Department of Agriculture. 


Recent developments include the opening of the Belgian market to 
bovine embryos for which the medium-term potential market is 
estimated at $1.5 to $2 million and the opening of a U.S. food 
products display center in Antwerp to service supermarket chains 
and importers and to cooperate with them in the introduction of 
new food products on the Belgian market. 
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Other Trade Opportunities: The sectors described below have been 
chosen as "best prospects" for nonagricultural products based on 
their expected growth rates and on the ability of U.S. industry 
to fill Belgium’s import needs. 


Computer Software and Services: The Belgian software and 
services market is valued at about $2.1 billion and should reach 
$3.9 billion by 1994. Certain segments of the market, such as 
packaged software, have grown at an annual rate of 46 percent. 
High growth will continue. This category includes: tool 
applications (35 percent of the software products), systems 
software packages (29 percent), and solutions/applications (36 
percent). The sector can be divided by type of users: 
single-user systems, 22 percent; small-scale, 22 percent; 
medium-scale, 35 percent; and large-scale, 21 percent. 


The software industry in Belgium comprises about 600 companies. 
Partnerships and strategic alliances are the norm. One 
significant trend is the takeover of Belgian software houses and 
distributors by foreign companies. American companies in 
particular are buying Belgian software houses and distributors, 
but French, German and Dutch firms are also active in this 

field. Some Belgian distributors are acquiring companies abroad. 


The packaged software sector is dominated by foreign 
manufacturers. U.S. companies hold the market for prewritten or 
canned programs that can be used for generic purposes by a wide 
range of companies. Specialized packages, such as for accounting, 
are difficult areas for U.S. firms to break into, because of the 
complicated and precise nature of Belgian legislation. The 
biggest opportunities for U.S. firms are in horizontal packages. 
Most Belgian companies will continue to concentrate on services 


and the development of vertical software packages specific to 
Belgium. 


The percentage of custom-developed software products is much 
higher in Belgium than in the U.S. market. Since these 
customized products respond to specific needs of the market, 
foreign manufacturers/distributors are much less present in 
Belgium. Consulting needs are relatively low in Belgium, but 
demand for training is increasing. 


Though U.S. companies dominate the packaged software market, the 
future of the market may lie in systems integration. More and 
more Belgian firms are being established that specialize in 
systems integration and networking software. 


Micro-computers and Peripherals: The outlook for the Belgian 
micro-computer hardware market is one of growth after some 
initial difficulties. The country lags far behind its potential, 
due mainly to the relatively low demand from the business market, 
especially the widespread reluctance towards PC-based 
computerization and the low demand of public institutions. 
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Despite all these difficulties, micros are entering Belgian 
businesses on a massive scale. PC penetration is now only 
approximately 15 percent, but could reach 40 percent by 1992. 
Manufacturers sold more than 220,000 PCs in 1990, an increase of 
17 percent on an annual basis. PCs with 8086/8088 processors 
sell less well now, but their sales figures are still impressive 
thanks to the fall in prices. The 1990 sales year was especially 
marked by the explosion in sales of the 386-based PCs. 


Belgium depends almost totally on foreign suppliers for its 
computer needs; there is only one Belgian brand and some assembly 
of IBM clones. The major and even the smaller PC vendors have 
all established subsidiaries in the country. The South East 
Asian vendors, who have a relatively high market share, are all 
distributed by importers. 


IBM has been the uncontested market leader over the years and 
maintained a market share of 18 percent in 1990. Olivetti ranks 
second with 9 percent. Toshiba dominates the laptop market, but 
the company faces increased competition from other vendors, such 
as Zenith and Compaq. In 1988, only 4 percent of the PCs in 


offices were laptops. This figure will likely rise to 12 percent 
in 1993. 


The computer peripherals market, almost totally covered by 
foreign brands, is estimated at $520 million. Tape back-up 
systems are still a real growth market and 80 percent is of 
American origin. The Japanese competitors in the market work in 
the 10 megabyte and above segment. Monitors come mainly from 
Taiwan and South Korea. Printers are 90 percent Japanese 

origin. Recent high-flyers include video boards and networking 
boards. The CD ROM is already well introduced in the high-end of 
the market. This market will develop quickly when prices drop. 


CAD/CAM: The total annual Belgian market for CAD/CAM equals 
approximately $139 million. The CAD/CAM market includes three 
segments: hardware, software and services. These segments 


represent 24, 26 and 33 percent, respectively, of the total 
market figure. 


The CAD/CAM growth rate in 1990 was 14 percent. Large U.S. 
brands dominate the hardware market. Four U.S. manufacturers 
hold 58 percent of the market: ComputerVision (PRIME), IBM, 
Hewlett-Packard and Intergraph. The CAD/CAM market in Belgium 
has a lot in common with the U.S. market. Dividing the sector by 
applications, the majority of sales go to mechanical solutions, 
which account for 60 percent of the sites; electronic design 
automation, 22 percent; facilities design, 13.6 percent; and 
mapping, 4.4 percent. Regarding hardware, there has been a 
considerable decrease in the host-computer dependable systems. 
Their market share dropped between 1988 and 1989 from 41 percent 
to 29 percent. Technical workstations currently represent 54 
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percent of the market, an increase of 38 percent over the 1988 
figure. PC workstations, with a 12 percent share in 1988, grew 
to a 17 percent share in 1989. 


The software market is 85 percent American origin. Some 150 
CAD/CAM software systems are sold on the Belgian market. 

Specific application software is written locally, based on U.S. 
software. Market prices range from $600 for small packages to 
$267,000 for the large software systems. AUTOCAD is the most 
popular package in Belgium; some 2.5 packages are sold per day at 
a price of $5,900 each. There is a large replacement and 
maintenance market in this segment. In the services market, 
training and consulting make up the largest portion. 


Avionics and Ground Support: Located in the EC’s "capital," 
Brussels Zaventem Airport --in the process of doubling its 
capacity to 15 million passengers/year-- will become increasingly 
important as a hub for carriers as well as for other passenger, 
cargo and express courier services. The extension of the 
airport’s terminal is well under way, but many opportunities 
still exist for U.S. suppliers. No national barriers prevent 
bidding for airport extension contracts. An American engineering 
firm designed the new terminal, and an American company making 
passenger boarding bridges received a contract worth $30 

million. Most promising sectors include baggage handling, 
digital information displays, access control, security equipment, 
and local area networks. U.S. suppliers who choose to bid 
jointly with local firms rather than going it alone increase 
their chances of bidding successfully. 


Commercial aviation maintenance also offers excellent 
opportunities. The local industrial base includes some 100 
companies supplying parts and services to the aviation industry 
(among others: F-16 assembly, Fokker and Airbus parts). Many of 
them seek contacts in the United States to set up joint ventures 
or acquire licenses in the maintenance market. 


Laboratory and Scientific Instruments: U.S. firms dominate in 
the pharmaceutical industry, including R&D which involves seven 
Belgian universities. Consequently, pharmaceuticals are a prime 
market for U.S. laboratory and scientific instruments and 
equipment. Another promising sector is environmental monitoring 
and quality control. European public concern about the 
environment, and subsequent pressures on governments and 
industries, appeared much later than in the United States. 


American firms thus enjoy a head start in many environmental 
industries. 


Belgium produces only 5 percent of its own needs in laboratory 
and scientific instruments. U.S. equipment enjoys an excellent 
reputation in academic and research communities. In addition, 
R&D facilities operated by U.S. companies (Hewlett-Packard, 
Varian, Westinghouse, Bausch and Lomb, Technicon and U.S. 
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pharmaceutical companies) provide both a market for American 
instruments and a showplace to familiarize Belgian users with 
U.S. products. 


Medical Equipment: Belgian quality standards in the medical 
field match those in the United States. The market remains open, 
with individual outlets buying for their own use, based purely on 
quality. U.S. equipment enjoys an image of quality and 
dependability. Until EC directives take effect, market access in 
terms of regulatory matters is very simple in Belgium. Provided 
the equipment is non-invasive and does not need to be sterile, 
the only regulations that apply are those related to medical 
professionals’ safety, not patient safety. The Belgian Ministry 
of Health controls the health care/social security system for 
both the public and private sector. Purchase of equipment is 60 
percent subsidized, and the social security system picks up most 
of the operational cost. 


Travel and Tourism: Travel and tourism to the United States grew 
by 20 percent in 1990. An estimated 140,000 Belgians took 
advantage of the favorable exchange rate and competitive 
trans-Atlantic air fares to visit the United States. Despite the 
poor start in 1991, due mainly to the Gulf War, bookings are 
recovering to 1990’s levels. A steady 10-15 percent annual 
growth is forecast for the next few years. The large population 
of prosperous foreign residents working for the many 
international companies and organizations in Belgium make it an 
even more attractive market. These foreigners more than double 
the predictable number of travelers from Belgium to the United 
States. The estimated annual overall value of this invisible 
U.S. service export to Belgium is estimated at $675 million. 


Sporting Goods and Equipment: The $750 million sporting goods 
and equipment market should increase by 6-7 percent per annun, 
reflecting a steady improvement in income trends and greater 
concern over health and fitness standards. Products, including 
fitness equipment, jogging shoes and apparel, as well as 
services, such as aerobic classes and martial arts training, are 
becoming regular features of city life. Up-market sporting 
activities, including golf and tennis, continue to grow. The 
overall trend for skiing is upwards, although it has been patchy 
for the last two years because of unusual climatic conditions. 
Novelty sports, such as mountain bikes and skate/surf/sail 
boards, do well. The United States enjoys a good image as a 
source of new product development and quality products in the 
sports, leisure and recreational sectors. It currently holds 


only 3 percent of the market, but the potential exists for 
above-average growth. 


* U.S. Government Printing Office : 1991 - 282-906/20067 





